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It  is  well  known  that  St.  Ignatius  Lxiyola  occupies  a  distin¬ 
guished  place  in  the  history  of  CathoHc  spirituahty.  In  point  of  time 
the  first  of  the  great  Spanish  mystics  of  the  sixteenth  century/  he 
stood  out  as  a  saint  of  gigantic  proportions  in  an  age  of  heroes.  His 
life-span  (ca.  1491-1556),  reaching  from  the  medieval  to  the  modem 
world,  embraced  years  of  grave  crisis  and  decision  in  Western 
history.  In  the  diflBcuIt  period  of  transition,  when  the  old  order  was 
passing  and  the  new  had  not  yet  emerged,  it  was  the  good  fortune 
of  the  Church  to  have  had  at  its  disposal  the  rare  talents  of  this  holy 
man  who  was  to  devise  briUiant  ways  and  means  to  meet  the  press¬ 
ing  demands  of  the  changing  world. 

The  character  of  the  total  achievement  of  Ignatius,  to  be  apprec¬ 
iated  in  its  fullness,  must  be  measured  not  only  by  his  personal 
sanctity,  but  also  by  his  valuable  contribution  to  the  doctrinal  and 
institutional  development  of  the  Church.  For  within  the  broad  cadre 
of  ecclesiastical  history  his  greatness  rests  indeed  on  outstanding 
holiness  as  a  testimonial  to  grace;  but  it  also  rests  on  the  Exercitia 
spiritiuiliu,  as  spiritual  document,  and  on  the  Society  of  Jesus,  as 
an  original  institution.  In  both  the  personal  and  doctrinal  aspects  of 
die  Saint's  life  the  distinctive  character  of  his  spirituality  is  evident; 
but  it  is  especially  evident  in  the  institutional  aspect,  in  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  in  the  basic  religious  thought  and 
motivation  which  underlie  its  constitutional  structure  and  fiber. 

1  Cf .  E.  A.  Peters,  Studies  of  the  Spanish  Mystics  1  (London  1951)  3. 
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The  Spiritual  Exercises  are  the  fruit  of  St.  Ignatius’  personal  en¬ 
counter  with  God  in  the  opening  years  of  his  conversion.  Conceived 
as  early  as  1522  in  the  mystical  context  of  the  Manresa-experience, 
they  reached  their  full,  definitive  form  only  twenty  years  later,  in 
1542.^  They  are  a  compendium  of  very  carefully  planned  medi¬ 
tations  and  contemplations,  rules,  insights  and  considerations  which 
form  a  systematic  spiritual  method  of  self -reform  in  terms  of  Chris¬ 
tian  perfection.  There  is  nothing  arbitrary  or  capricious  in  either  the 
purpose,  the  content  or  the  structure  of  this  little  book.  What 
Ignatius  personally  experienced  at  the  hands  of  the  Spirit— “things 
which  he  observed  in  his  own  soul  and  found  useful  to  himself”— 
he  analyzed,  systematically  ordered  and  set  down  with  the  con¬ 
viction  that  these  decisive  moments  of  his  religious  life  might  prove 
helpful  to  others.^  The  result  is  a  document  which  is  theologically 
and  psychologically  sound.  That  its  tenor  is  more  practical  than 
theoretical  is  not  surprising  in  view  of  the  fact  that  at  the  time  of  its 
first  conception  Ignatius  was  neither  theologian  nor  scholar,  but  a 
simple,  unlearned  layman,  “not  knowing  how  to  read  and  write  ex¬ 
cept  in  Spanish.”  This  intellectual  deficiency  served  from  an  early 
date  as  a  pedantic  reproach  against  the  spiritual  doctrine  which  the 
Saint  had  embodied  in  his  book  of  Exercises.'^ 

Without  answering  the  delicate  question  of  the  ultimate  nature 
and  purpose  of  the  Exercises,  it  can  be  said  that  ‘the  service  of  God’ 
is  their  leitmotiv.  By  prayer  and  the  action  of  the  Spirit  the  exer- 
citant  is  led  to  discover  the  Divine  Will;  and  in  embracing  it,  he  is 
committed  to  serve  “the  Eternal  Lord  of  all  things.”  From  the  open¬ 
ing  consideration  of  the  Exercises  to  their  conclusion  the  question  of 
God’s  service  remains  central.  It  is  the  teaching  of  the  Principle  and 
Foundation  that  man  is  created  “to  praise,  reverence  and  serve  God.” 
The  meditation  on  the  Triple  Sin  poses  the  challenging  questions; 
“What  have  I  done  for  Ghrist?  What  am  I  doing  for  Ghrist?  What 
ought  I  do  for  Ghrist?”  The  Election  declares  that  the  “first  aim 
should  be  to  seek  to  serve  God”;  and  in  the  Contemplatio  ad  amorem 

2  Cf.  on  the  genesis  of  the  Exercises  H.  Pinard  de  la  Boullaye,  S.J.,  Les 
etapes  de  redaction  des  Exercises  de  S.  Ignace  (Paris  1955). 

^  Acta  P.  Ignatii  11,  99,  Fontes  narrativi  de  S.  Ignatio  de  Loyola  1,  Monu- 
menta  Ignatiana  1,  ser.  4  (2  ed.,  Rome  1943)  504-505. 

*  Acta  P.  Ignatii  6,  62,  p.  451.  Cf.  P.  Nadal,  Apologia  pro  Exercitiis  S.  P. 
Ignatii,  Epist.  4  (Madrid  1905)  826. 
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the  exercitant  is  reminded  in  clear  terms  that  ‘love  is  shown  more 
in  deeds  than  in  words.”  What  stands  out  in  full  light  in  the  Exer¬ 
cises  is  “the  thought  of  a  distinguished  and  enthusiastic  service,  the 
thought  of  the  will  of  God  to  be  fulfilled  on  a  grand  and  magnificent 
scale.”® 

As  a  religious  institution,  the  Society  of  Jesus  incorporates  this 
service-theme  of  Ignatius.  In  fact,  its  foundation  may  be  considered 
a  vivid  expression  and  embodiment  of  his  high  ambition  to  render 
perfect  service  to  God.  Significantly  the  Formula  Instituti  (1540) 
begins  with  the  words :  “Whoever  wishes  to  serve  under  the  standard 
of  the  cross  in  our  Society,  which  we  wish  to  bear  the  honored  name 
of  Jesus,  and  to  serve  our  sole  Lord  and  tlie  Roman  Pontiff  his  Vicar 
on  earth.  .  .  .”  God  is  served  by  fulfilling  His  will  which  is  best  dis¬ 
covered  in  and  through  the  Ghurch.  In  founding  the  Society,  there¬ 
fore,  Ignatius  animated  it  with  a  pure  ecclesial  spirit.®  By  adhering 
to  the  Ghurch,  his  Society  would  adhere  to  Ghrist;  and  by  doing  die 
will  of  Ghrist  in  diis  world  it  would  do  the  will  of  the  Father  in 
heaven.  The  service,  which  his  Society  would  render,  would  be 
neither  of  words  nor  of  dreams;  but  rather  concrete,  real,  specific 
work  on  behalf  of  Ghrist  and  his  Ghurch.  Thus  pope  Paul  III  in 
his  bull  of  recognition,  Regimini  militantis  ecclesiae  (Sept.  27, 
1540),  remarks  of  Ignatius  and  his  companions  that  they  have 
banded  together  “to  dedicate  their  lives  to  the  perpetual  service  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  our  service,  and  that  of  our  successors.” 

The  Service-Theme  in  the  Constitution 

In  view  of  these  considerations  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  service- 
theme  is  dominant  in  the  Constitutions  which  St.  Ignatius  composed 
between  1540  and  1556.  Here  the  total  work  of  the  Society  is 
represented  as  a  supreme  act  of  service  of  die  Divine  Majesty.  The 
words  “Ad  maiorem  Dei  gloriam”  are  indeed  prominent  in  the  text 
of  the  Constitutions;  but  even  more  prominent  is  the  phrase  “Ad 
maius  servitium  Dei**"^  The  personal  service  of  the  members  is  the 

®  J.  de  Guibert,  S.J.,  The  Jesuits.  Their  Spiritual  Doctrine  and  Practice 
(Chicago  1964),  p.  127. 

« Cf.  R.  E.  McNally,  S.J.,  “The  Council  of  Trent,  the  Spiritual  Exercises 
and  the  Catholic  Reform,"  Church  History  (1965). 

^  Cf.  F.  X.  Lawlor,  S.J.,  “The  Doctrine  of  Grace  in  the  Spiritual  Exercises," 
Theological  Studies  3  (1942  )  524:  “In  St.  Ignatius’  mind  God  is  Dominus, 
man  is  servus."* 
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fruit  of  their  religious  obedienee,  purity  of  intention  and  Christian 
eharity.  Beeause  Ignatian  serviee  is  direeted  purely  to  God  through 
the  Chureh,  it  leaves  no  room  for  the  selfish,  the  ego-centric  and 
the  individualistic.  The  vast,  universal  apostolate  of  the  whole 
Society  represents  the  maius  servitiiim  Dei  which  is  basic  to  the 
Spiritual  Exercises  and  the  very  soul  of  Ignatian  spirituality. 

If  the  foundation  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  be  looked  at  from  this 
point  of  view,  its  character  as  a  religious  organization  becomes  more 
intelligible.  Since  Ignatius  conceived  the  Society  as  an  instrument 
of  service,  the  Constitutions  were  drawn  up  to  make  it  an  institute 
whose  inner  ethos  would  correspond  to  this  important  role.  Above 
all  he  gave  it  a  flexible,  mobile  and  adaptable  structure  so  that  at 
any  and  every  moment  of  its  existence  it  could  render  that  service 
which  the  crisis  of  the  times  demanded.  Obviously  the  elements  of 
stability,  complacency  and  sufficiency  were  eliminated  from  this 
realistic  arrangement  of  things.  Thus  the  Constitutions,  as  they 
came  from  the  hands  of  Ignatius,  prescribed  neither  the  recitation 
of  the  canonical  hours  in  choir,  the  adoption  of  refigious  names  at 
profession,  the  imposition  of  regular  and  obfigatory  corporal 
austerities,  the  acceptance  of  ecclesiastical  dignities,  religious  exer¬ 
cises  in  common,  nor  government  by  monastic  chapter.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Society  were  to  conform  the  external  manner  of  their 
life  to  the  customs  of  the  local  diocesan  clergy.  No  distinctive 
religious  habit  was  assumed,  nor  was  stability  of  residence  pre¬ 
scribed.  Fundamentally  the  break  with  the  past  was  sharp  and 
decisive.  It  was  intended  to  free  the  Society  from  the  medieval 
conception  of  religious  life  and  to  adapt  it  to  the  needs  of  the 
emerging  modern  world. 

What  Ignatius  had  devised  in  founding  the  Society  was  recognized 
by  his  contemporaries  as  a  startling  innovation,  so  novel  in  fact 
that  certain  pompous  clerics  of  that  day  refused  to  acknowledge  it 
as  an  authentic  religious  order.  The  negation  of  the  old  traditions 
which  they  found  in  the  Constitutions  was  insufferable.^  But  the 
revolutionary  spirit  which  moved  Ignatius  was  not  in  opposition 
to  the  past  simply  for  the  sake  of  ffying  in  the  face  of  history;  it 
was  rather  built  on  the  inspiration  that  the  service  of  God  and 

®  Cf.  A.  Astrain,  S.J.,  Historia  de  la  Compama  de  Jesus  en  la  Asistencia  de 
Espana  2  (Madrid  1905)  73  ff. 
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His  Church  was  of  such  primary  importance  that  every  obstacle 
to  it  should  be  removed.  The  whole  function  of  his  Society  was  ‘to 
get  things  done/  to  accomplish  things  in  the  real  order.  Whatever 
impeded  meaningful  work  was  rejected;  what  aided  service  was 
incorporated.  It  was  a  ruthless  usage  of  his  own  principle,  Tantum- 
Quantum. 

In  breaking  with  the  old  traditions  of  religious  life  St.  Ignatius 
also  broke  with  its  prayer-forms.  It  is  especially  in  this  area  of  the 
Saint’s  activity  that  his  peculiar  genius  and  originality  are  to  be 
sought;  and  it  is  perhaps  here  more  than  in  any  other  part  of  his 
work  that  his  brilliant  creativity  comes  to  the  fore.  And  yet  it  is  this 
very  aspect  of  the  holy  Founder’s  Hfe  that  is  least  known  and 
appreciated,  doubtless  because  of  an  unhistorical  approach  to  the 
development  of  spirituality  and  because  of  the  deep  offense  that 
history  can  give  to  preconceived  ideas.  As  a  master  of  the  spiritual 
life  Ignatius  stands  not  on  the  side  of  rigid  system,  regulation  and 
law,  but  rather  on  the  side  of  the  human  person  and  his  individual 
hberty,  the  peculiar  needs  of  his  heart,  mind  and  body.  This  aspect 
of  tlie  Saint’s  spiritual  doctrine  is  currently  out  of  focus. 

Generally  candidates  to  the  Society  in  the  time  of  Ignatius  made 
the  Spiritual  Exercises  for  a  period  of  thirty  days  (more  or  less). 
Tlie  Exercises  terminated  in  a  refonnation,  a  conversion  and  a 
commitment.  The  exercitant,  who  entered  them  with  good  will,  was 
educated  in  a  school  of  prayer  and  became  ‘a  mortified  man.’  Here 
he  was  carefully  instructed  in  a  systematic  approach  to  the 
spiritual  life  which  included  meditation  and  contemplation  as 
forms  of  mental  prayer;  but  he  also  came  to  know  other  methods 
of  prayer  which  had  their  own  peculiar  function  in  the  spiritual 
life.®  But  the  mental  prayer  which  the  Exercises  inculcated  was 
never  intended  by  their  author  to  be  a  pennanent,  universal  pattern 
for  all  his  followers.  As  the  instrument  of  initial  conversion,  it 
formed  a  point  dc  depart  for  life  in  the  Society  rather  than  a  fixed 
regime  of  prayer.  In  the  mind  of  Ignatius  there  was  no  general 
obligation  to  meditate  daily  according  to  tlie  method  of  the 

»  Cf.  for  example  letter  to  Teresa  Rejaclella  (Sept.  11,  1536)  in 

Moiiumerita  Igiuitiaua  1,  1  (Madrid  1903)  107-109,  where  the  Saint  describes  a 
method  of  meditation  that  does  not  import  physical  or  mental  fatigue. 
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Exercises  (or  according  to  any  other  method In  fact,  until  1565, 
in  the  generalate  of  St.  Francis  Borgia,  there  was  apart  from  the 
two  examens  no  definite  program  of  prayer  obhgatory  on  the 
Society  as  a  whole;  and  before  1608,  in  the  generalate  of  Fr. 
Claudius  Aquaviva,  the  mandatory  annual  retreat,  based  on  the 
Spiritual  Exercises,  was  unknown. 

Ignatius  looked  on  prayer  as  a  species  of  life,  something  organic 
that  must  be  nurtured  carefully  and  grow  under  the  inspiration 
of  grace  according  to  its  own  inner  laws.  It  was  not  simply  a  mental 
exercise  that  should  be  shaped  and  controlled  by  rigid  categories 
and  mechanical  patterns.  The  prayer-experience  was  unique  for 
each  one;  and  the  history  of  each  one’s  spiritual  development  was 
different  from  all  others.  Thus  Nadal  wrote  of  Ignatius: 

In  contemplation  he  finds  God  as  often  as  he  devoted  himself  to 
prayer;  nor  did  he  think  that  a  definite  rule  or  order  was  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed,  but  prayer  was  to  be  made  in  various  ways;  and  in  meditation 
God  was  to  be  sought  now  one  way,  now  another. 

And  again  he  writes: 

Let  Superiors  and  spiritual  fathers  use  this  moderation  with  which, 
we  know.  Father  Ignatius  was  quite  familiar,  and  which,  we  beheve, 
is  proper  to  the  Soeiety,  that  if  they  know  that  one  is  making  progress 
in  prayer  with  good  spirit  in  the  Lord,  they  do  not  prescribe  anything 
for  him,  nor  interfere  with  him,  but  rather  strengthen  and  animate 
him  that  he  might  advance  in  the  Lord  gently  but  securely. 

Because  in  this  matter  one  individual  could  not  be  the  norm  for 
another,  superiors  and  spiritual  fathers  were  to  be  most  diseeming 
in  the  direction  of  the  prayer-life  of  those  entrusted  to  them. 

In  writing  of  prayer  Ignatius  takes  into  account  a  number  of 
personal  factors,  for  example  the  talents,  the  age,  the  depth  of 
experience,  the  physical  and  mental  vigor,  the  spiritual  progress  of 

O.  Karrer,  Der  heilige  Franz  von  Borja  (Freiburg  1921),  p.  249:  “While 
it  is  true  that  St.  Ignatius  in  his  Spiritual  Exercises  employed  among  other 
methods  meditation,  and  was  the  first  to  work  it  out  systematically,  still  he 
never  intended  elevating  it  to  a  permanent  way  of  praying,  to  a  kind  of  official 
method  of  prayer  for  the  entire  Order.  That  would  have  meant  throwing  up 
barriers  to  the  natural  dispositions  of  the  individual  and  to  the  guidance  of 
divine  grace.” 

11  Patrum  dicta  aliquot,  Nadal,  Epist.  4  ( Madrid  1905 )  645. 

12  7n  Exanien  Annotationes,  Nadal,  Epist.  4  (Madrid  1905)  652. 
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each  one,  especially  “the  degree  of  grace  imparted  to  him  by  God.” 
After  all,  in  his  concept  of  the  spiritual  life  prayer  was  not  an  end 
but  a  means  to  developing  the  perfect  servant  of  God.^^ 

St.  Ignatius’  Spiritual  Program 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  Constitutions  of  the  Society  as 
approved  by  the  First  General  Congregation  in  1558,  what  program 
of  spiritual  exercises  did  St.  Ignatius  specify  for  the  interior  develop¬ 
ment  of  its  members?  This  important  question  can  be  posed  only  on 
the  basis  of  certain  clarifications  and  distinctions  which  touch  on 
the  different  grades— the  formed  and  the  scholastics— which  make  up 
the  whole  body  of  the  Society.  It  can  be  best  answered  by  appealing 
to  the  Constitutions  themselves.  According  to  the  approved  text  no 
one  spiritual  program  is  obligatory  on  all.^^  In  the  matter  of 
prayer  scholastics  are  to  be  handled  differently  tlian  the  formed 
members;  and  within  the  grade  of  the  formed  no  universal  norm  is 
of  obligation.  The  ultimate  answer,  therefore,  to  the  question  of 
how  Ignatius  thought  and  spoke  about  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
prayer  which  would  be  basic  to  the  interior  formation  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  members  of  the  Society  depends  on  a  number  of  com¬ 
plex,  delicate  factors. 

Ignatius  did  not  establish  a  general  rule  with  respect  to  tlie 
prayer  life  of  the  professed,  and  the  formed  coadjutors.  In  the 
Sixth  Part  of  the  Constitutions  (VI,  3,  1)  where  there  is  question 
“of  those  things  in  which  members  of  the  Society  are  to  be  occu¬ 
pied  and  of  those  things  from  which  they  iire  to  abstain,”  Ignatius 
lays  down  his  spiritual  program  for  this  category  of  Jesuits  in 
words  which  are  worth  citing  here: 

Since,  in  view  of  the  time  and  approbation  of  life  which  is  required 
for  admission  as  professed  or  as  formed  cpadjutors  of  the  Society,  it 
is  to  be  certainly  expected  that  these  will  so  advance  in  the  way  of 
Christ  Our  Lord  that  they  will  be  able  to  race  along  it,  to  the  extent 
tliat  physical  health,  and  the  external  works  of  charity  and  obedience 
will  permit,  it  does  not  seem  in  those  things  which  pertain  to  prayer, 
meditation  and  study,  nor  in  the  bodily  exercise  of  fasting,  vigils  and 

^^Cf.  J.  M.  Aicardo,  S.J.,  Comcntario  a  las  Const  it  uciones  de  la  Cornpania  de 
Jesus  2  (Madrid  1920)  388  ff.,  389:  “Prayer  and  contemplation,  since  they 
are  means,  should  only  be  employed  according  to  the  needs  of  each  one.” 
Const.  VI,  3,  1  A;  IV,  3. 
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other  practises,  which  concern  the  austere  chastisement  of  the  body, 
that  any  rule  is  to  be  set  down  save  that  which  discreet  charity  will 
compose  for  each,  provided  that  the  confessor  shall  be  consulted  and, 
where  there  is  doubt  as  to  what  is  best  the  matter  be  referred  to  the 
Superior. 

Ignatius  constructed  the  thought  contained  in  this  ehapter  on  the 
presupposition  that  the  formed  Jesuit  is  a  spiritual  man  engaged 
in  an  active  apostolic  life.  But  beeause  the  debilitation  of  bodily 
strength  and  the  diminution  of  the  works  of  eharity  and  obedienee, 
which  result  from  involvement  in  arduous  aseetical  practices, 
distract  from  that  seiwice  to  which  the  Society  by  its  Institute  is 
eommitted,  the  prayer  life  of  the  formed  Jesuit  must  be  realistically 
conceived  in  terms  of  this  apostolate. 

For  the  religious  development  of  the  seholastics  and  their  preser¬ 
vation  in  the  Soeiety  after  they  have  been  admitted  to  it,  Ignatius 
established  eertain  broad  norms  in  the  Fourth  Part  of  the  Con¬ 
stitutions  (IV,  4,  3): 

In  addition  to  the  sacraments  of  confession  and  Communion,  which 
they  are  to  receive  every  eighth  day,  and  Mass,  which  they  will  attend 
daily,  let  them  spend  one  hour  in  the  recitation  of  the  Office  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  and  in  the  examination  of  conscience  twice  a  day, 
with  other  prayers  according  to  the  devotion  of  each  one,  until  one 
hour  of  prayer  is  made  up,  if  it  has  not  aheady  been  made  up. 

The  program  is  almost  evangelical  in  the  simplicity  of  its  pre¬ 
scriptions— liturgical  prayer,  and  private  prayer  which  might  be 
eitlier  oral  or  mental.  All  is  to  be  done  “according  to  the  arrange¬ 
ment  and  judgment  of  the  superiors  to  whom  obedience  is  due  as 
to  those  standing  in  the  place  of  Christ.”  On  the  advice  of  the 
spiritual  father  or  the  superior  the  order  of  prayer  can  be  imple¬ 
mented,  adjusted,  revised  in  different  ways  to  provide  for  the  per¬ 
sonal  needs  of  the  individual.  The  general  prescription  of  the 
Constitutions,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  applied  rigidly  and  uniformly 
to  all  alike. 

In  the  structure  of  the  Society’s  aseetical  doctrine  prayer  is  a 
means,  “the  most  excellent  of  all  means,”  to  a  better  service  of  God. 

Ignatius,  Mon.  Ignatiana  12  (Madrid  1911)  126,  and  Nadal,  Epist.  4 
(Madrid  1905)  323,  571,  573,  indicate  the  role  of  both  superior  and  spiritual 
father  in  dispensing  from  mental  prayer  or  in  commuting  its  quantity  and 
quality,  but  always  in  terais  of  individual  needs. 
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It  is,  therefore,  subordinate  to  the  work  by  which  the  Society 
concretely  serves  the  Divine  Majesty  and  its  interests.  According  to 
Ignatius  it  is  charity— discr eta  caritas— which  preserv^es  this  due 
proportion  of  means  and  end.  For  a  prudent,  discerning,  mod¬ 
erating  love  of  God  should  control  and  direct  the  prayer  life  of 
the  Society  lest  the  service  of  God  be  diminished.  Neither  body 
nor  soul  should  be  so  overcome  by  that  physical  and  spiritual 
exhaustion  which  prayer  involves  that  apostolic  work  is  rendered 
impossible  or  difficult.  Since  each  person  responds  differently  to 
the  demands  of  spiritual  exercises,  each  one  must  try  to  discern  in 
the  light  of  his  love  of  God  what  is  truly  his  level  of  achievement. 
There  is  true  charity,  where  the  love  of  God  is  expressed  more  in 
deeds  than  in  words. 

But  discreta  caritas  is  the  principle  neither  of  a  purely  subjective 
inclination  to  nor  an  arbitrary  aversion  from  prayer.  It  is  realistic 
love;  it  has,  therefore,  one  foot  in  the  spiritual  life  of  prayer,  the 
other  in  the  apostolic  life  of  service.  It  looks  both  ways  at  once 
without  overlooking  either  aspect  of  the  religious  life.  Discreta 
caritas  becomes  effective  in  a  cooperative  way,  through  the  medium 
of  confessor  and  superior  whose  counsels  should  be  of  paramount 
importance  in  helping  the  religious  adopt  a  manner  of  prayer  suited 
to  his  individual  needs.  The  interior  disposition  of  each  one  should 
be  kno\\m  to  the  superior  through  manifestation  of  conscience;  in 
consequence,  he  is  in  a  qualified  position  to  specify  a  program  of 
prayer  and  penance  that  will  neither  retard  nor  diminish  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  apostolic  commitment. 

Spiritual  counsel  should  be  built  on  a  personal  knowledge  of  the 
individual,  but  also  on  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  discretio 
spiritmim  which  provides  a  method  for  discovering  and  diag¬ 
nosing  the  inner  motions  of  God  and  .His  grace  in  the  soul  of  each 
one.  Ob\'iously  both  the  confessor  and  the  superior  must  be  highly 
competent  men,  qualified  in  human  psychology  and  spiritual 
doctrine,  and  capable  of  determining  in  each  individual  case  the 
dictates  of  charity.  For  discreta  caritas  is  the  only  rule  (nec  .  .  .  uUa 
rcf^tda  eis  prescrihenda  nisi  qtiarn  discreta  caritas  nnicniqtie  dicta- 
verit.  Const.  6,  3)  which  Ignatius  prescribes  as  normative  in  fixing 
the  quality  and  the  quantity  of  the  daily  prayer  of  the  fonned  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Society.  In  his  mind  true  apostolic  work  is  inspired  by 
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charity,  performed  with  purity  of  intention  and  completed  under 
the  guidance  of  obedience.  In  terms  of  this  concept  of  service  the 
only  effusio  ad  exteriora  for  Ignatius  is  ego-centric  work  subtracted 
from  the  charity  and  the  obedience  of  the  Society. 

Prayer- Work  Opposition 

To  oppose  prayer  and  work  as  two  distinct  categories  of  religious 
activity,  the  one  to  be  fostered,  the  other  to  be  moderated,  is  to 
misread  the  Ignatian  concept  of  both.  In  his  Memoriale  (Oct.  4, 
1542)  Blessed  Peter  Favre  provides  important  insights  into  this 
facet  of  the  spiritual  life  of  the  Society.  He  writes: 

I  was  reflecting  about  the  manner  of  praying  well  and  about  different 
manners  of  performing  good  works;  also  how  good  desires  in  prayer 
prepare  the  way  to  good  works  and  the  good  works  in  turn  prepare 
the  way  to  good  desires.  I  became  aware  of  this  and  understood  it 
clearly;  he  who  in  spirit  is  seeking  God  through  his  good  works  will 
find  Him  later  in  prayer  better  than  if  he  had  not  engaged  in  these 
good  works  ...  If  we  seek  God  above  all  in  prayer,  we  find  Him 
later  in  good  works.  Therefore,  he  who  seeks  and  finds  the  spirit  of 
Ghrist  in  good  works  progresses  in  a  manner  much  more  solid  than 
he  who  occupies  himself  only  with  prayer.  I  might  even  say  that  one 
who  possesses  Christ  through  the  practice  of  good  works  and  one  who 
possesses  Him  in  prayer  are  like  one  who  possesses  Him  in  fact  and 
one  who  possesses  Him  in  affection  .  .  .  You  will  do  better  by  orientat¬ 
ing  all  your  prayers  towards  the  treasures  acquired  from  good  works, 
rather  than  by  aiming  during  the  works  at  the  treasures  which  are 
acquired  from  prayers  .  . 

These  words  were  written  during  the  lifetime  of  Ignatius  whose 
mind  Peter  Favre,  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Company  of 
Jesus,  was  well  qualified  to  represent. 

Ignatius  did  not  believe  that  members  of  the  Society  should  pray 
for  long  periods  of  time.  His  celebrated  dictum  is  well  known:  “A 
man  of  true  self-conquest  needs  no  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
of  prayer  to  be  united  with  God.”  It  offers  valuable  insight  into  his 
concept  of  prayer;  and  the  words,  which  he  addressed  (Dec.  24, 
1553)  to  Fr.  Caspar  Berze  in  the  distant  Indies  re-affirm  his  thought 
on  this  important  matter: 

And  if  that  land  is  less  conducive  to  meditation  than  this,  there  is 
less  reason  for  augmenting  it  there  than  here.  Between  work  and 


Memoriale,  nos.  126-29,  tr.,  J.  de  Guibert,  S.J.,  op.  cit.,  pp.  584-85. 
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study  the  mind  can  raise  itself  to  God;  and,  for  one  who  directs 
all  things  to  the  service  of  God,  everything  is  a  prayer.  With  this  idea 
all  in  the  Society  must  be  thoroughly  impregnated.  Works  of  charity 
leave  very  little  time  for  long  prayers;  indeed,  it  would  be  false  to 
believe  that  by  work  they  please  God  less  than  in  prayer. 

This  way  of  thinking  perfectly  accords  with  Ignatius’  concept  of 
service  and  its  important  role  in  the  spiritual  and  apostolic  life  of 
the  Society. 

For  Ignatius  work  is  not  merely  an  exterior  task.  It  presupposes 
charity,  obedience  and  selflessness  on  the  part  of  the  worker;  but, 
in  addition  to  tliese  personal  qualities,  work  is  also  sacramental  in 
character;  it  is  a  point  of  encounter  with  God  and  has  a  mysticism 
of  its  own.  For  God  who  is  to  be  found  in  all  things,  is  also  to  be 
found  in  work.  The  phrase,  hallar  Dios  en  todas  las  cosas— ‘to  find 
God  in  all  things”— is  characteristically  Ignatian,  and  is  an  epitome 
of  his  understanding  of  the  Ghristian  concept  of  work.  Thus  Fr. 
Polanco  wrote  to  Fr.  Urbanus  Fernandes,  the  rector  of  the  College 
of  Coimbra,  in  the  name  of  Ignatius  (June  1,  1551): 

Our  Father  regards  it  as  better  that  we  try  to  find  God  in  all  things 
instead  of  devoting  too  much  continuous  time  to  prayer.  It  is  his 
desire  to  see  all  members  of  the  Society  filled  with  such  a  spirit  that 
they  find  no  less  devotion  in  works  of  charity  and  obedience  than 
in  prayer  and  meditation,  since  they  all  should  be  done  out  of  love 
for  the  service  of  God,  Our  Lord, 

In  the  same  vein  Ignatius  wrote  (June  1,  1551)  to  Fr.  Antonius 
Brandanus  on  the  scholastics  and  the  spiritual  duties: 

In  view  of  their  goal  of  study,  the  scholastics  cannot  have  prolonged 
meditations.  But  over  and  above  [the  prescribed  spiritual  exercisesl 
.  .  .  they  can  exercise  themselves  in  seeking  the  presence  of  our 
Lord  in  all  things,  such  as  their  conversations,  their  walks,  in  all  that 
they  see,  taste,  hear,  and  understand,  and  in  all  their  actions,  since  it 
is  true  that  His  Divine  Majesty  is  in  all  things  .  .  .  This  manner  of 
meditating  which  finds  God  our  Lord  in  all  things  is  easier  than  rais¬ 
ing  ourselves  to  the  consideration  of  divine  things,  which  are  more 
abstract,  and  to  which  we  can  make  ourselves  present  only  with  effort. 

This  good  exercise,  by  exciting  good  dispositions  in  us,  will  bring  great 
visitations  from  the  Lord,  even  though  they  occur  in  a  short  prayer. 

In  addition  to  this,  one  can  frequently  offer  to  God  our  Lord  his 


A/on.  Ignatiaua  1,  6  (Madrid  1907)  91. 
18  Ibid.,  1,  3  (Madrid  1905)  502. 
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studies  and  the  effort  they  demand,  seeing  that  we  undertake  them 
for  his  love  while  sacrificing  our  personal  tastes,  in  order  that  in 
something  we  may  be  of  service  to  His  Divine  Majesty  by  helping 
those  for  whom  He  diedd^ 

The  encounter  with  God  in  prayer  stretches  beyond  the  hmits  of 
formal  meditation  out  into  the  concrete  realities  of  every  day  life. 
The  totality  of  human  activity  becomes  a  discovery— rooted  in 
charity  and  obedience— of  God  in  all  things. 

Tire  Constitutions  prescribe  no  formal  prayer  beyond  the  two 
examinations  of  conscience  for  the  formed  members  of  the  Society. 
This  was  an  important  aspect  of  St.  Ignatius’  concept  of  religious 
life  which  he  strongly  maintained  until  the  end  of  his  career,  re¬ 
fusing  to  alter  the  text  of  the  Constitutions  by  prescribing  obliga¬ 
tory  prayer  for  all.  There  was  no  Jesuit  who  could  change  his 
mind  on  this  point;  and  none  of  the  original  members  of  the  Gom- 
pany  of  Jesus  dared  to  try  it.  In  fact,  he  explicitly  stated  that  it 
was  “his  opinion  from  which  no  one  would  ever  move  him,  that  for 
those  who  are  studying  one  hour  of  prayer  was  sufficient,  it  being 
supposed  that  they  are  practicing  mortification  and  self  denial.”^^ 
And  this  is  surprising  in  view  of  the  fact  that  of  the  one  hour 
allotted  to  prayer  for  the  scholastics  not  much  more  than  a  quarter 
of  it  could  be  devoted  to  private  prayer  either  mental  or  vocal, 
after  the  two  examinations  of  conscience  had  been  made  and  the 
Office  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  recited.  But  the  point  to  be  noted  here 
is  that  in  the  formulation  of  this  prescription  Ignatius  was  realistic 
in  terms  of  his  aims  and  objectives.  From  bitter  personal  experience 
he  knew  how  thoroughly  the  mental  activity  of  prayer  and  study 
consume  human  energy.  He  knew  also  that  the  scholastics  of  the 
Society  were  dedicated  by  their  vocation  to  study,  and  that  their 
intellectual  formation  basic  to  their  future  apostolic  life  and  conse¬ 
quently  to  the  service  of  the  Ghurch  should  have  primacy  over 
all  other  considerations. 

Length  and  Method  of  Prayer 

Whether  the  foiTned  Jesuit  should  pray  by  rule  each  day  for  a 
determined  space  of  time  and  according  to  a  specific  method  was 

Cf.  J.  de  Giiibert,  S  J.,  op.  cit.,  p.  88. 

Gonzalez  Da  Gamara,  Memoriale  256,  Fontes  narrativi  de  S,  Ignatio  de 
Loyola  1,  Mon.  Ignatiana  1,  ser.  4  (2  ed.,  Rome  1943)  676.  Gf.  J.  de  Guibert, 
S.J,,  op.  cit.,  p,  89. 
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not  a  matter  of  indifference  to  Ignatius.  An  historic  exchange  be¬ 
tween  the  Saint  and  Father  Nadal  after  the  latter’s  visitation  of 
the  Spanish  provinces  in  1553-54  is  filled  with  insight  into  the 
Saint’s  mind  on  this  important  point.  When  Father  Nadal  ex¬ 
plained  that  he  had  yielded  to  the  Spanish  Fathers’  request  for  an 
hour  and  half  of  prayer  daily,  Ignatius  was  visibly  moved  with 
anger  and  displeasure.  Nadal  has  described  the  interview  in  these 
words : 

By  my  irreverence  and  impetuousness  in  contending  that  the  time  of 
prayer  must  be  increased,  I  offended  Father  Ignatius.  But  at  the 
moment  he  said  nothing.  On  the  next  day  he  sharply  denounced  me  in 
the  presence  of  otliers;  and,  thereafter,  he  did  not  make  great  use  of 
my  services.2i 

Father  Gonzalez  de  Camara,  the  Minister  of  the  House,  who  was 
present  on  this  occasion  reports  in  his  Memoriale  the  extraordinary 
vehemence  which  Father  Nadal’s  recommendation  excited  in  the 
Saint.  It  was  in  this  context  that  Ignatius  uttered  his  famous  dictum 
on  prayer:  W  truly  mortified  man  needs  only  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
to  be  united  with  God  in  prayer.” 

Father  Gonzalez  interpreted  the  exchange  between  Ignatius  and 
Nadal  in  this  way: 

When  Ignatius  told  Nadal  that  an  hour  of  prayer  was  enough  for 
those  in  the  colleges,  he  was  placing  the  chief  stress  upon  mortification 
and  abnegation.  Thus  it  is  clear  that  the  Father  constructs  the  great 
foundation  of  the  Society  from  all  the  relevant  matters,  such  as  indif¬ 
ference  which  is  presupposed,  and  the  examination  after  a  candidate 
has  passed  through  his  probations  and  obtained  favorable  testimony 
about  them,  and  not  from  prayer,  unless  it  is  the  prayer  to  which  all 
these  matters  give  birth.  Thereupon  the  Father  praised  highly,  especi¬ 
ally  that  prayer  which  is  made  by  keeping  God  always  before  one’s 

eyes-'-^^ 

Within  the  very  lifetime  of  Ignatius  there  was  a  tendency  among 
certain  members  of  the  Society  to  increase  the  quantity  of  prayer,  to 
specify  its  quality  and  to  make  it  obligatory  on  all  members  of  the 
order.  Father  Nadal,  as  we  have  seen,  thought  in  this  direction; 
but  the  influence  of  the  great  Spanish  nobleman,  Francis  Borgia 
(d.  1572),  proved  significant  and  ultimately  decisive  in  deter- 

-1  Nadal,  Epheinerides  2,  42,  Epist.  2  (Madrid  1899)  32. 

-2  G.  Da  Camara,  op.  cit.^  256,  p.  677;  J.  de  Guibert,  S.J.,  op.  cit.,  p.  89. 
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mining  the  future  prayer  life  of  the  Society.  Though  a  Jesuit  in  the 
generalate  of  Ignatius,  he  had  not  been  formed  in  the  religious 
life  of  the  Society  in  the  same  sense  that  Francis  Xavier,  Peter 
Favre  and  the  other  early  companions  had  been  formed.  He  had 
never  enjoyed,  for  example,  that  intimate  personal  direction  which 
Francis  Xavier  had  received  from  Ignatius;  nor  was  he  acquainted 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Society  as  it  had  been  from  its  first  beginnings 
in  the  Parisian  days.  The  lofty  circumstances  of  his  life,  the  noble 
traditions  of  his  family,  the  dramatic  character  of  his  conversion 
were  unique,  and  set  him  aside  in  a  sense  from  all  the  others.  His 
relations  to  Ignatius  and  to  the  Society  were  not  typical  of  this 
first  generation  of  Jesuits;  and  his  thinking,  his  own  peculiar  re- 
hgious  psychology,  foreshadow  the  second  generation  whose 
spiritual  life  moved  more  and  more  in  the  direction  of  system,  regu¬ 
lation  and  uniformity. 

In  the  very  earliest  stages  of  his  conversion  he  stood  under  the 
spiritual  influence  of  Father  Andreas  Oviedo  under  whom  the 
members  of  the  Gandia  community  of  the  Society  were  obfiged  to 
three  hours  of  mental  prayer  daily.  Francis  was  austere  and 
penitential,  devoted  to  prayer,  mortification  and  abnegation;  so 
otherworldly  and  eschatological  was  his  inner  conversion  that  it 
brought  him  to  a  decisive  break  with  the  world  and  all  that  it 
represented.  It  also  induced  in  him  a  rigid  cast  of  mind  marked 
with  monastic  inclinations.^^ 

In  Spain,  where  religious  life  in  the  century  of  the  Protestant 
Reformation  and  the  Catholic  Refonn  was  coming  to  full  flowering 
with  an  almost  unmatched  brilliance,  the  propensity  for  long 
prayer  was  especially  pronounced.  Most  of  the  older  religious 
orders  had  devised  elaborate  ascetical  (prayer  and  penance)  pro¬ 
grams  which  concretely  expressed  their  inner  spirit,  their  fervor 
and  devotion.  This  modus  vivendi  was  a  matter  of  corporate  pride. 
Neither  Borgia  nor  his  Spanish  confreres  could  escape  these  in¬ 
fluences.  They  were  too  close  to  contemporary  religious  life  to  be 

23  Nadal  had  his  problems  with  Borgia  and  his  monastic  tendencies.  For 
example,  he  tells  us:  “When  I  told  him  that  it  was  the  will  of  Father  [Ig¬ 
natius]  that  he  should  not  inflict  the  discipline  and  penances  on  himself,  he 
replied:  ‘You  are  going  to  make  me  retire  into  a  Carthusian  monastery.’  Cf. 
Nadal,  Epist.  2,  43. 
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untouched  by  it.  As  members  of  a  new  order  whose  rule  refrained 
from  prescribing  eitlier  a  fixed  quantity  and  quality  of  prayer, 
obligatory  penances  or  communal  religious  duties,  they  felt  in  a 
position  of  inferiority  face  to  face  with  the  asceticism  of  the  day. 
But  more  than  once,  even  in  the  generalate  of  Ignatius  himself,  the 
Spanish  provinces  moved  in  the  direction  of  obligatory  penance  and 
prayer  for  their  members.  Thus  in  1554  Nadal  describes  this 
situation  which  he  found  in  the  Jesuit  College  at  Alcala: 

The  Fathers  had  six  hours  of  sleep  in  winter,  from  ten-thirty  to  four- 
thirty,  and  in  summer  from  nine-thirty  to  three-thirty;  two  hours  of 
prayer,  one  in  the  morning  from  five  to  six,  or  from  four  to  five, 
and  another  before  supper  from  seven  to  eight  in  the  evening,  or  from 
five  to  six  in  summer.  After  dinner  and  supper  they  went  to  the 
Church  to  pray  and  there  they  passed  each  time  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  .  .  .  Fridays  and  Saturdays  they  fasted.  They  prayed  together 
in  the  chapel  .  .  .  Many  times  they  gathered  in  the  same  chapel  to 
take  the  discipline  for  any  need  that  may  have  arisen  .  .  .24 

Much  of  this  Father  Nadal  felt  obliged  to  correct  in  terms  of  the 
Constitutions  which  he  was  introducing  into  this  Assistancy. 

More  than  once  Ignatius  liimself  had  to  intervene  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Spanish  provinces.  The  rigorist  tendencies  in  the  matter  of 
prayer  and  penance  which  Fathers  such  as  Andreas  Oviedo,  Fran¬ 
cisco  Onfroy  and  others  manifested,  had  to  be  corrected  firmly  and 
prudently;^^  and  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Father  Francis  Borgia 
as  early  as  September  20,  1548,  shows  the  character  of  his  mod¬ 
erating  influence  in  the  whole  question  of  excessive  penance  and 
prolonged  prayer.^® 

Tendency  Toward  Tepidity 

At  the  same  time  another  tendency  is  in  evidence  in  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  Society,  such  as  it  was  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Already  the  feryor  of  the  first  days  of  the  foundation  had 
cooled,  yielding  to  religious  tepidity.  The  primitive  spirit  of  the 
Society— its  charity  and  prayer— was  disappearing.  Tlie  decadence 

Cf.  P.  Leturia,  S.J.,  “De  Oratione  Matutina  in  Societate  lesu  Documenta 
Selecta,”  Archivum  Uistoricum  Societatis  lesu  3  (1934)  92-3;  Doc.  IV. 

ludicium  de  quibusdam  opiuionibus  26-7,  Mon.  Ignatiana  1,  12  (Madrid 
1911)  650-52. 

2®  Mon.  Ignatiana  1,  2  (Madrid  1904)  233-37. 
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diat  was  setting  in  and  infecting  certain  areas  of  Jesuit  life  is 
exemplified  by  Fathers  such  as  Simon  Rodrigues  and  Franeisco  de 
Estrada.2'  passage  of  time  the  need  of  renewal  and 

renovation  became  ever  stronger  and  stronger.  From  the  generalate 
of  Franeis  Borgia  (1565-72)  until  the  death  of  Claudius  Aquaviva 
(1615),  the  administration  of  the  Society  was  seriously  occupied 
with  discovering  ways  and  means  of  restoring  on  all  levels  the 
primitive  spirit  of  the  first  days.  Obviously  the  question  of  the 
prayer  life  of  the  order— its  quality  and  quantity— were  carefully 
scmtinized  and  evaluated.  Ultimately  the  restoration  in  what  con¬ 
cerns  prayer  in  the  Soeiety  found  its  method  not  so  much  in  imple¬ 
menting  the  Constitutions  of  Ignatius  as  in  supplementing  and 
revising  them.^® 

St.  Ignatius  died  on  July  31,  1556.  The  First  General  Congrega¬ 
tion,  which  assembled  almost  two  years  later  (June  21  to  Sept.  10, 
1558)  and  eleeted  Father  Diego  Laynez  as  his  successor,  approved 
the  Constitutions  as  they  had  been  left  to  the  Society  by  St.  Ignatius. 
To  those  delegates  who  proposed  changing  the  Founder's  formula¬ 
tion  of  the  spiritual  program  for  Jesuits  in  favor  of  some  kind  of 
extended  obligatory  prayer^®  the  Congregation's  answer  was  de- 
eisive:  ‘‘The  Constitutions  are  to  be  preserved  and  no  determination 
is  to  be  added  which  is  not  already  found  in  them."  In  the  same 
decree,  however,  the  Congregation  opened  a  crack  in  the  wall  by 
making  room  for  the  use  of  epikeia  for  increasing,  diminishing  or 
commuting  the  prayer  of  the  different  grades  of  the  Society. 

But  throughout  the  generalate  of  Father  Laynez  (1558-65)  the 
old  custom  of  the  Society  was  officially  maintained.  In  a  letter  ( Dec. 

2'^  A.  Astrain,  Historia  de  la  Compama  de  Jesus  en  la  Asistencia  de  Espana 
2  (Madrid  1905)  482-500. 

28  Of  high  significance  in  this  regard  is  a  postulatum  presented  in  1572  by 
the  Fathers  of  the  Provincial  Congregation  of  Lusitania.  With  respect  to  prayer 
they  observe:  here  “the  Society  seems  to  have  suffered  no  little  hurt,  not  in 
that  less  time  is  spent  on  it  than  the  Constitutions  allow,  but  that  far  less  fruit 
is  hars^ested  from  it  than  formerly;  and  the  clear  proof  of  this  situation  is  the 
slender  fervor  of  spirit  which  is  evinced  in  hearing  confessions,  in  preaching 
to  the  people  and  in  the  other  ministries  of  the  Society.  Many  things,  which  are 
said  by  the  Fathers,  in  no  small  way  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  prayer  should 
be  restored  to  its  pristine  state.”  Cf.  P.  Leturia,  S.J.,  op.  cit.,  p.  94:  Doc.  VII. 

29  Not  only  was  Borgia  not  present  but  his  postulatum  on  increasing  the 
time  of  prayer  arrived  in  Rome  only  after  the  Congregation  had  dispersed. 
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31,  1560)  to  Father  Antonio  de  Cuadros  in  India,  who  had  peti¬ 
tioned  the  general  for  an  increase  in  the  time  devoted  to  daily 
prayer,  the  direct  answer  was  given:  “It  does  not  seem  to  our 
Father  that  generally  the  time  of  prayer  should  be  altered  by 
devoting  an  hour  and  a  half  to  it.”^^  At  this  time  ( 1558-65 )  the 
Spanish  provinces  seem  to  have  unofficially  practiced  a  continuous 
hour  of  daily  prayer.  Thus  there  grew  up  in  the  most  powerful 
provinces  of  the  Society  what  amounted  to  a  custom  contrary  to  the 
Constitutions.^'^ 

On  July  2,  1565,  Francis  Borgia  was  elected  third  General  of  the 
Society  by  the  Second  General  Gongregation,  which  he  had  con¬ 
voked  as  vicar.  In  its  twenty-ninth  decree  it  resolved  to  leave  the 
decision  on  increasing  (but  without  specifying)  the  amount  of 
time  assigned  to  prayer  to  tlie  newly  elected  General.  This  was  the 
fruit  of  prolonged  discussion  {per  aliquot  dies  disputatum)  with 
spokesmen  on  both  sides  of  the  delicate  and  important  question. 
The  Germans  and  the  French  “and  with  them  probably  the  future 
General  Everard  Mercurian  and  perhaps  St.  Peter  Ganisius”  opposed 
any  increase  in  the  time  devoted  to  prayer  by  rule,  while  “the 
provinces  not  only  of  Portugal  and  Spain  but  also  (and  this  was 
decisive)  of  Italy,”  with  Father  Salmeron,  Fr.  Nadal  and  probably 
Fr.  Polanco,  supported  the  new  approach  which  Francis  Borgia 
advocated.^^  In  formulating  their  decree  the  Fathers  of  the  Gon¬ 
gregation  intended  that  the  General,  prudently  using  the  power 
wliich  they  had  entrusted  to  him,  might  increase  the  time  of  prayer, 
“after  taking  into  account  persons,  nations  and  so  forth.”  But  this 
care  for  the  minority— specifically  the  north  European  provinces— 
and  its  individual  needs  seems  never  to  have  been  taken  seriously. 

On  October  5,  1565,  approximately  one  month  after  the  closure 
of  the  Gongregation,  Father  General  Borgia  sent  his  directive  to 
the  whole  Society  on  the  prayer-life  of  all  its  members,  both 
scholastics  and  fonned.^^  In  addition  to  Mass  and  the  two  examina¬ 
tions  of  conscience  he  required  all  to  make  one  hour  of  prayer 
eacli  day.  At  first  tliis  hour  was  not  conceived  as  a  unit.  For 

30  Lainii  Monumenta  5  (Madrid  1915)  357. 

31  Cf.  O.  Karrer,  op.  cit.,  p.  261. 

32  Cf.  P.  Leturia,  S.J.,  op.  cit.,  p.  71. 

33  Nadal,  Epist.  4  (Madrid  1905)  250,  n.  1. 
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example,  fifteen  minutes  of  it  could  be  joined  to  tlie  night  examen. 
But  finally  this  quarter  hour  of  night  prayer  was  transferred  to 
the  morning  where  it  constituted  one  continuous  hour  of  prayer 
eitlier  mental  or  vocal  (for  example,  Office,  Rosary  or  the  like), 
but  with  growing  accent  on  the  former.  “Thus  the  hours  of  prayer 
was  regulated  forever  and  for  all  in  the  Society  of  Jesus. 

In  1566  litanies  as  a  community  prayer  were  introduced  into  the 
de  more  life  of  the  Society,  as  Borgia’s  response  to  the  request  of 
Pope  St.  Pius  V  that  prayers  be  offered  by  all  in  the  Church  for  a 
successful  issue  to  the  Turkish  problem  in  Eastern  Europe.  But 
even  after  this  crisis  had  passed,  the  litanies  remained.^^  Gradually 
communal  visits  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament  after  meals— a  practice 
unknown  in  the  time  of  Ignatius— became  normal.  At  the  same 
time  the  exercitia  corporis,  a  series  of  menial,  manual  tasks  in  the 
kitchen,  the  refectory  and  elsewhere  became  part  of  the  order  of  the 
day.  Rosaries  were  worn  as  an  appendage  to  the  clerical  dress  which 
tended  to  become  stylized  as  a  religious  habit.  As  more  and  more  of 
the  morning  prayer  was  devoted  to  mental  prayer,  the  recitation  of 
the  Rosary  and  the  Office  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  was  transferred  to 
another  part  of  the  day.  In  1571  Borgia  made  the  celebration  of 
daily  Mass  obligatory,  and  in  the  following  year  spiritual  reading 
as  a  prescribed  religious  duty  entered  into  the  daily  order.  About 
the  same  time  the  giving  of  points  in  common  for  the  morning 
prayer  and  the  use  of  special  point-books  came  into  greater  vogue. 

Efforts  to  Return  to  the  Constitutions 

In  the  Third  Congregation  (April  12  to  June  16,  1573),  which 
elected  the  Belgian  Everard  Mercurian  fourth  Father  General  of  the 
Society,  delegates  from  the  northern  provinces  presented  postulata 
that  tlie  prayer-pattern  of  the  original  Constitutions  be  restored. 
The  appeal  was  denied.  In  fact,  to  die  propositum  of  the  Provincial 

Cf.  H.  Fouqueray,  S.J.,  Historie  de  la  Cornpagnie  de  Jesus  en  France  1 
(Paris  1910)  480. 

By  1608  the  litanies  had  jelled  into  a  pia  consuetude,  a  private  devotion 
obligatory  on  all  as  a  communal  exercise. 

At  the  same  time  (1572)  the  Provincial  Congregation  of  the  province  of 
Naples,  which  Alphonsus  Salmeron  and  Bernardino  Realino  attended,  was 
asking  that  the  integral  hour  of  mental  prayer  be  decreed  as  a  necessity.  Cf. 
P.  Leturia,  S.J.,  op.  cit.,  pp.  97-8:  Doc.  VIII. 
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Congregation  of  the  province  of  Aquitania:  “That  the  program  of 
prayer  set  forth  in  the  Constitutions  (IV,  4,  3)  as  to  the  manner 
and  time  henceforth  be  obsei*ved  everywhere  in  the  Society,”— 
and,  hence,  that  tlie  regulation  of  Francis  Borgia  be  set  aside— 
Father  Mercurian  gave  the  curious  response:  "‘Nihil  est  innovan- 
dum”  Notwithstanding  the  formulation  of  tlie  so  called  Canones 
trium  Congregationum,  tlie  practice,  which  Borgia  had  inaugurated, 
remained  normative  for  the  Society,  while  a  restitution  of  the 
prescriptions  of  the  Constitutions  of  Ignatius  seemed  an  innovation. 

But  even  in  the  course  of  the  decade  after  the  Society’s  adoption 
of  the  Borgian  usage  there  still  existed  a  pronounced  confusion, 
dissatisfaction  and  resentment.  The  desired  renewal  had  not  been 
secured.  Apropos  of  certain  doubts  about  the  question  of  the 
Society’s  prayer  the  Belgian  provincial,  Badouin  de  Lange,  wrote 
on  April  22,  1574,  to  Father  General  Mercurian  for  clarification. 
The  official  documents  seemed  to  create  an  obscurity  which  re¬ 
quired  explanation.  According  to  the  thirty-sixth  canon  of  tlie 
Canones  trium  Congregationum,  he  writes: 

the  Constitutions  are  to  be  preserved  and  nothing  else  is  to  be  pre¬ 
scribed  about  the  time  of  prayer.  But  from  an  ordinance  of  the  late 
Father  Borgia  of  happy  memory  we  have,  in  addition  to  Mass,  two 
hours  of  prayer  daily.  At  the  same  time  the  fourth  chapter  of  the 
Fourth  Part  of  the  Constitutions  prescribes  only  one  hour  of  prayer. 

Will  Your  Paternity,  therefore,  please  tell  us  what  we  should  do. 
Should  we  follow  the  canons  and  the  Constitutions,  or  the  ordinance 
of  the  Reverend  Father  of  happy  memory  .  . 

In  solving  the  doubt  the  Father  General  simply  refused  to  yield  on 
the  practice  of  Borgia,  which  had  become  customary  in  the  Society. 

In  1576,  the  Provincial  Gongregation  of  the  province  of  Aquitania 
once  again  petitioned  Father  Mercurian  to  rescind  the  obligatory 
hour  of  prayer  which  had  been  introduced  eleven  years  before  by 
Father  Borgia.  The  ten  rationes  adversae  which  accompanied  the 
postulatum  are  striking  in  their  frankness  and  are  worth  citing,  at 
least  partially: 

First.  Accwding  to  the  original  Institute  (IV,  4  and  Vq,  3)  there  is 
expressly  granted  to  Ours  one  hour  of  prayer  each  day;  for  this  reason 
—that  the  ministries  of  the  Society  consume  the  whole  man  and,  there¬ 
fore,  its  members  should  not  be  burdened  with  long  prayer  and 
meditation. 


Ibid.,  p.  99:  Doc.  XI. 
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Second.  When  in  the  First  Congregation  there  was  question  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  prayer,  the  response  was  given  that  the  Constitutions 
should  be  preserved  and  no  determinations  added  to  them. 

Third.  When  in  the  Third  Congregation  there  was  question  of  re¬ 
moving  the  increase  in  the  time  of  prayer,  the  matter  was  referred 
to  the  General  that  in  virtue  of  his  charity  and  prudence  he  might  act 
in  accord  with  the  power  granted  to  him  by  the  Second  Congregation. 
Wherefore  it  was  the  hope  of  some  that  the  increase  in  prayer  might 
be  removed. 

Fourth.  We  should  consider  what  fruit  this  increase  has  yielded. 
Generally  speaking  we  seem  to  have  been  better,  or  at  least  less  bad, 
before  its  introduction  than  after. 

Fifth.  Our  teachers  complain  that  they  do  not  have  enough  time  for 
preparing  their  lectures  when  they  are  forced  to  pray  for  a  whole 
hour  in  the  morning.  This  verges  on  working  a  detriment  to  the  youth 
whose  education  we  have  undertaken. 

Sixth.  Priests  and  many  administrators  complain  that  they  are  severely 
burdened  with  the  Breviary,  which  is  now  much  longer  than  before, 
moreover  with  daily  litanies  and  with  [meditating  on]  the  rules  of 
oJBfice,  when  an  hour  of  morning  prayer  is  added  to  all  this. 

Seventh.  Many  complain,  those  especially  who  have  not  acquired 
the  habit  of  meditating,  that  because  of  the  long  period  of  prayer 
they  are  discouraged  from  it  or  at  least  fatigued.  This  would  not 
happen,  if  prayer  were  for  the  space  of  a  half  hour. 

Eighth.  Others  complain  that  after  a  half  hour  they  are  swamped 
with  phantasms  and  thoughts  which  not  only  take  away  from  them 
the  relish  of  prayer  but  also  a  great  part  of  prayer  itself. 

Ninth.  It  seems  that  the  incrementum  should  be  removed  that  all 
might  more  easily  bear  the  other  burdens  of  the  Society  and  perform 
their  work  more  expeditiously. 

Tenth,  It  seems  that  the  increase  in  the  time  of  prayer  should  be  re¬ 
moved  that  that  former  relish  for  it  might  return  and  be  conserved.^s 

To  this  postulatum  Fatlier  Mercurian  answered:  “It  seems  now  that 
nothing  should  be  changed,  but  the  Superior  can  dispense  those 
who  are  very  weak  {imbecilliorihus)  and  those  who  are  very  busy.” 

A  realistic  insight  into  the  situation,  which  the  introduction  of 
tire  hour  of  morning  prayer  had  created,  is  afforded  by  a  letter 
which  the  astute  French  provincial  Claude  Mathieu  directed  (Feb. 
26,  1576)  to  Father  General  Mercurian.  It  foreshadows  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  sense  the  modern  problem  of  religious  tepidity. 

Will  \our  Paternity  please  consider  whether  in  the  Society  it  is  fitting 
that  that  period  of  time  for  prayer  be  observed  which  is  prescribed 

pp.  lOO-IOl:  Doc.  VIII. 
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in  the  Constitutions,  and  that  the  incrementum  of  prayer  be  removed 
which  was  introduced  some  years  ago.  For  I  notice  that  Ours  are  less 
fervent  in  prayer  now  than  previously.  Indeed  in  the  past  they  used 
frequently  to  ask  permission  to  give  more  time  to  prayer,  and  perhaps 
they  spent  more  time  then  on  prayer  than  they  do  now  .  .  .  But  now¬ 
adays  many  ask  to  be  dispensed  from  the  increase  in  prayer.  Thus  in 
a  very  short  time  there  will  be  more  who  are  dispensed— or  what  is 
worse,  more  who  will  dispense  themselves— than  those  who  (as  is  now 
the  case)  observe  the  rule.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  we  will 
accomplish  not  a  little,  if  w’e  simply  and  perfectly  observe  those  things 
which  are  in  our  Constitutions,  because  if  we  wish  to  adopt  other 
things,  there  is  fear  that  little  by  little  the  practise  of  what  is  pre¬ 
scribed  in  our  Constitutions  will  cease;  and  finally  we  will  learn  to  our 
discomfort  that  it  would  have  been  better  if  we  had  remained  in  the 
simplicity  of  our  fathers. ^9 

Aquaviva’s  Generalate 

On  February  19,  1581  the  Fourth  General  Congregation  elected 
the  young  (thirty-eight-year-old)  Neapolitan  Fr.  Claudius  Aquaviva 
fifth  general  of  the  Society.  His  tenure  of  office,  the  longest  in  the 
history  of  the  Society,  lasted  thirty-four  years,  and  was  marked  by 
a  concentrated  effort  to  renovate  and  restore  its  depleted  spirit. 
Following  the  lead  of  Francis  Borgia,  this  Congregation  in  its  fifth 
decree  made  it  a  matter  of  law  that  every  member  of  the  Society, 
both  scholastic  and  formed  Jesuit,  make  one  integral  hour  of 
prayer  every  day  in  addition  to  the  two  examens  of  conscience  and 
attendance  at  Mass.  It  decreed  that  “the  pious  and  salutary  cus¬ 
tom  .  .  .  ,  as  it  was  introduced  by  Reverend  Father  Borgia,  should 
be  retained.”  But  the  decree  did  not  say  that  the  hour  must  be  in 
the  morning  nor  that  it  must  be  continuous;  nor  does  it  specify  the 
quality  of  this  prayer,  whether  it  should  be  mental  or  vocal. 

Francis  Suarez  in  his  monumental  Tractaius  de  religione  Societatis 
Icsu  ( 1608-09)  remarks  that  the  hour  of  mental  prayer  in  the  Society 
is  a  matter  of  custom  rather  than  of  positive  law: 

The  time  of  that  hour  in  virtue  of  the  Constitutions  is  not  so  ordered 
to  mental  prayer  that  the  Rosary  or  the  Office  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
cannot  be  recited  during  it,  in  view  of  the  devotion  or  the  greater 
fmit  of  those  praying  .  .  .  Even  though  the  fifth  canon  of  the  Fourth 
General  Congregation  says  that  “the  custom  of  praying  for  an  integral 


Ibid.,  p.  102:  Doc.  XIV. 
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hour  be  retained/'  it  does  not  declare  that  the  whole  prayer  is  to  be 
mental.  40 

He  concludes  that  by  the  custom  and  practice  of  the  Society  the 
whole  hour  of  morning  prayer  is  mental  (meditation  and  contem¬ 
plation)  and  thus  it  should  be  considered  a  ius  ordinarium  So- 
cietatis. 

In  the  generalate  of  Aquaviva  the  hour  of  daily  prayer  as  an  hour 
of  mental  prayer  became  more  and  more  a  general  rule  for  the 
whole  Society.  In  writing,  for  example,  to  the  Polish  Province  in 
1581  tlie  General  says;  “Let  Superiors  take  care  that  an  hour  in  the 
morning  be  devoted  to  mental  prayer”;  and  later,  in  1582,  he  writes 
to  Fr.  Henry  Herveus  of  the  Lower  German  Province:  “Even 
though  we  do  not  totally  prohibit  vocal  prayers,  since  in  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  a  Superior  or  a  Spiritual  Father  it  may  be  that  one  might 
be  assisted  by  them  spiritually,  nevertheless  we  desire  that  among 
Ours  mental  prayer  thrive  as  much  as  possible.”  The  movement 
of  ideas  was  clearly  in  the  direction  of  meditation  and  contem¬ 
plation. 

Nor  did  the  General  consider  that  the  Fourth  Gongregation  in 
making  an  hour  of  daily  prayer  obligatory  on  aU  had  in  any  way 
revoked  the  principle  of  caritas  discreta  which  Ignatius  had  ex- 
phcitly  laid  down  in  the  Constitutions  as  the  norm  to  be  followed 
in  establishing  the  prayer-hfe  of  the  members  of  the  Society.  It 
has  been  seen  above  how  adamant  Ignatius  was  in  rejecting  any 
and  every  attempt  to  infringe  this  key  principle  of  liberty  and 
diversity  in  the  spiritual  life.  And  it  is  an  anomaly  in  the  history  of 
spirituality  that  to  this  day  the  hour  of  morning  meditation  is 
represented  as  an  authentic  tradition  of  Ignatius,  almost  as  a 
measuring  rod  of  Jesuit  asceticism. 

In  setting  down  his  principles  on  the  prayer-life  of  the  formed 
Jesuits,  Ignatius  shows  a  remarkable  broadness  of  judgment  and 
hberality.  He  always  provides  for  the  exception  and  the  exceptional. 
Thus  he  remarks  in  the  Constitutions  (VI,  3,  1):  “When  doubt 
arises  about  what  is  fitting,  the  matter  should  be  referred  to  the 
Superior”;  and  later  (VI,  3,  lA):  “If  it  be  judged  wise  that  a 
definite  time  be  prescribed  for  certain  ones  to  prevent  their  being 

40  F.  Suarez,  Tractatus  de  religione  Societatis  lesu  VIII,  2,  2  (Paris  1857) 
402. 
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either  excessive  or  deficient  in  spiritual  exercises,  tlie  Superior 
will  have  the  power  to  do  this.”  Qualifications  such  as  these  are 
often  used  by  Ignatius  in  his  directives  and  laws.  They  are  prudent 
provisions  allowing  Superiors  to  make  exceptions  for  individuals  or 
even  for  groups,  “for  certain  ones,”  as  he  says,  who  for  one  reason 
or  another  are  incapable  of  fulfilHng  the  law  or  fulfilHng  it  only 
with  difficulty.  But  with  respect  to  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
prayer  prescribed  for  the  whole  Society,  Ignatius  had  already  ex¬ 
plicitly  precluded  any  change  of  tlie  text  of  the  Comtitutions.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  respected  the  individual  religious  and  his  needs 
to  the  extent  diat  he  did  not  wish  to  exclude  the  possibihty  of 
changing  general  norms  in  favour  of  particular  needs,  even  to  the 
extent  of  allowing  this  or  that  one  more  time,  if  it  should  be  needed. 
But  the  sources  do  not  show  that  Ignatius  intended  or  would  have 
approved  a  basic  displacement  of  the  spiritual  program  which  he 
outlined  in  this  part  of  tlie  Constitutions. 

What  is  most  novel  in  tlie  trends  that  have  been  described  here 
is  not  that  Jesuits  meditate  for  one  hour  in  the  morning  (Ignatius 
was  not  really  opposed  to  that),  but  that  the  administration  of  the 
Society  should  determine  by  law  universal  norms  for  the  spiritual 
fife  of  all  its  members,  regardless  of  their  individual  differences.  It 
is  here  that  one  notes  a  drift  from  that  freedom  of  spirit  on  which 
Ignatius’  spiritual  doctrine  rests  and  which  gives  it  its  pecuhar 
excellence.  It  is  here,  in  legislation  which  prescribes  the  same 
spiritual  regime  for  all  the  religious  of  the  Society,  however  diverse 
in  age,  talent,  experience,  work  and  energy,  that  a  sharp  displace¬ 
ment  of  the  Ignatian  insight  is  discernible. 

It  can  be  freely  granted  that  both  Francis  Borgia  and  Claudius 
Aquaviva,  as  well  as  the  Second  and  Fourth  (1581)  Congregations, 
had  serious  religious  problems  to  face  which  could  only  be  solved, 
or  at  least  mitigated,  by  the  ascetical  prescriptions  which  they 
provided.  The  facts  of  history  seem  to  incline  to  this  conclusion. 
These  generals  had  full  authority  to  act;  and  their  decrees  in  tlie 
matter  of  prayer  are  part  of  the  law  of  the  Society  to  be  observed 
by  all  its  members.  But  a  further  question  can  be  posed  apropos  of 
the  Constitutions  of  Ignatius  and  their  historical  development.  In 
view  of  the  modem  problems  which  confront  the  Society,  does  its 
prayer-life  require  new  tliinking,  evaluating  and  adjusting?  Tlie 
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question  becomes  especially  relevant  when  one  considers  that 
historical  scholarship  over  the  past  half  century  has  thrown  so 
much  hght  on  the  character  of  the  spiritual  doctrine  of  Ignatius  and 
his  personal  insights  in  the  formation  of  religious. 

Picture  of  St.  Ignatius 

The  picture  which  emerges  from  contemporary  research  shows 
that  St.  Ignatius  was  truly  adept  in  psychology  and  a  master  of 
prayer,  perhaps  more  skilled  in  this  precious  art  than  has  yet  been 
fully  appreciated.  His  own  interior  development  was  a  marvel  to 
those  few  who  knew  him  sufficiently  to  comprehend  the  wondrous 
depth  of  his  prayer-life.  But  apart  from  his  personal  sanctity, 
Ignatius  had  a  very  fine  appreciation  of  the  richness  of  human 
nature  and  of  the  diversity  of  its  approach  to  God  in  prayer.  For 
him  man  was  complex,  not  in  the  way  that  the  structure  of  a 
machine  is  intricate,  but  rather  with  the  dynamic  multiphcity  of  a 
hving  (spiritual,  intellectual  and  sensitive)  organism,  which  must 
be  cared  for  in  terms  of  its  own  individual  stage  of  development 
and  achievement.  In  this  area  of  human  activity  fast  norms  cannot 
be  drawn  to  provide  for  all  aspects  of  growth  and  evolution,  for 
the  life  of  the  spirit  knows  no  universal  categories. 

Ignatius  also  had  a  meaningful  perception  of  the  nature  of  work, 
of  the  concrete  act  of  service,  of  the  manifold  tasks  that  integrate 
a  day  of  apostofic  life.  This  aspect  of  the  human  existence  Ignatius 
conceived  as  the  point  of  encounter  with  God  who  is  to  be  found 
in  all  things,  in  work  therefore,  as  well  as  in  prayer.  Ignatian 
spirituality  does  not  rest  on  the  dichotomy— work  and  prayer; 
rather  it  envisions  the  entire  activity  of  the  formed  Jesuit  as  a 
continuous  band  of  service  proceeding  from  charity,  obedience  and 
selflessness.  Here,  in  all  the  work  which  the  apostolic  life  involves, 
the  Jesuit  meets  God.  In  the  service  of  the  Divine  Majesty  the 
heart  and  core  of  Ignatian  spirituality  finds  its  fulfillment.  It  does 
not  seek  to  burden  the  human  spirit. 

In  this  study  I  have  not  tried  to  say  everything  that  could  be 
said.  In  the  course  of  so  few  pages  no  one  can  settle  definitively 
die  complex  issues— from  the  point  of  view  of  spiritual  doctrine 
and  religious  history— which  this  study  raises.  The  theme  which 
is  under  consideration  here  is  delicate  not  only  because  it  infringes 
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venerable  traditions  but  also  because  it  touches  the  commitment 
of  so  many  individuals  who  have  a  precise  understanding  of  their 
historical  past.  If  dus  discussion  has  raised  important  questions, 
agitated  them  in  the  minds  of  the  readers,  opened  up  new  vistas 
or  even  cast  doubts  on  the  validity  of  old  ones,  it  has  succeeded. 
No  one  is  really  worthy  of  a  great  heritage  unless  he  understands 
its  origins,  character  and  value;  and  no  heritage  is  really  great 
unless  it  can  endure  the  wear  and  tear  of  time.  The  heritage  which 
the  contemporary  Society  of  Jesus  has  received  from  its  holy 
Founder  is  far  in  excess  of  the  value  at  which  it  is  commonly 
assessed.  It  is  our  present  obligation  to  seek  out  this  treasure, 
study,  know  and  restore  it. 
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APPENDIX 

This  study  is  not  presented  as  a  totally  original  contribution  to 
historical  research.  It  rests  on  the  excellent  scholarship  which  has 
been  made  possible  over  the  past  fifty  years  by  the  publication  of 
the  various  parts  of  the  Monumenta  Historica  Societatis  lesu.  On 
the  basis  of  this  vast  source  collection  historians  of  the  Society  are 
now  better  acquainted  with  the  genetic  development  both  of  its 
history^  and  its  spirituality.  We  are  approaching  the  time  when  it  will 
be  possible  on  the  basis  of  historical  evidence  to  make  valid  value- 
judgments  on  certain  aspects  of  our  past  which  have  been  obscure. 
The  scholarly  work  that  has  already  been  accomplished  in  this  area 
of  concentration— the  spirituality  of  St.  Ignatius— has  enriched  the 
Society  with  a  deeper  understanding  of  its  origins,  character  and 
IX)ssibilities  of  future  development. 

I  add  here  a  list  of  some  of  the  more  important  titles  that  handle 
various  aspects  of  Ignatian  spirituality,  which  is  the  central  theme 
of  this  paper: 

J.  Aicardo,  S.J.,  Cornentario  a  las  Constituciones  de  la  Companta 
de  Jesus  2  (Madrid  1920)  386-409. 

A.  Astrain,  S.J.,  Ilistoria  de  la  Compama  de  Jesus  eri  la  Asistencia 
de  Espafia  2  (Madrid  1905). 
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A.  Astrain,  S.J.,  De  oratione  matutina  in  Societate  lesu  (Bilbao 
1923). 

P.  Bouvier,  S.J.,  Les  origines  de  I’oraison  mentale  en  usage  dans 
la  Compagnie  (Wetteren  1923). 

J.  DeGuibert,  S.J.,  The  Jesuits:  Their  Spiritual  Doctrine  and 
Practice  ( Chicago  1964 ) . 

B.  Duhr,  S.J.,  Geschichte  der  Jesuiten  in  den  Lcindern  deutscher 
Zunge  1  (Freiburg  1907)  570-73. 

H.  Fouqueray,  S.J.,  Histoire  de  la  Compagnie  de  Jesus  en  France 
1  (Paris  1910)  435-36. 

O.  Karrer,  Der  heilige  Franz  von  Borja  (Freiburg  1921)  249-67. 

P.  Leturia,  S.J.,  ‘"La  bora  matutina  de  meditacion  en  la  Compahia 
naeiente,”  Archivum  JJistoricum  Societatis  lesu  3  (1934)  47-86. 

P.  Leturia,  S.J.,  “De  oratione  matutina  in  Soeietate  lesu  doeumenta 
seleeta/’  Archivum  JJistoricum  Societatis  lesu  3  (1934)  87-108. 
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